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t y ■ . . ,■ = -■"..' 

Crisis is a word Osf many connotations. The poata.of adventure (and some 
organizational pgp-talke^s as we 11) sound" sanguine Vabput the topic . They 
remind us of that tida in the affairs of men, which taltfin at the flood leads 
on to fortune* Or more prosaically* they enjoin us make lemonade out of 



our lemons* Yat for most managers* crisis connotes a' siate of affairs to.be 
avoided, for the outcome is risky and may very well be prejudicial to persgnal 
and organizational health. ^ 1 

The manage^ient literature, tends to be uncomp'^omising^ly unenthusiastic 
/about crises,.. In^ead^ the jdominant theme holds that \gbod managers avoids 
crises; th^^ foresee problems, anticipate the une xpi c^^t ed , and plan yin 
advan^e-^evan^ for CQntingancies that ordinary mortals hay^vr^^^ yet iraa^ned* 
Tihe ^avoidance of cri*se^ has become a ^standard by which riiana^ 
themselves aEVd\ by wliich they are frequently judged by their auperidr^^ ^. ^ * 

' Instead adopt ing this conventional line of thought , we/wish \to argue 
for management strategy that approaches heresy. We 'will^/r\gu^e Kera 'that 
c^is^es, although they are inherent ly risky under certain coaditioTis oan be 
transformed into instruments ol organ izat iona 1 good , EurtHetf.t we H/an't to 
argue that undetgoing crisis in an brganization-^and that callfng atteritiort to 
problems and . labeling them as crises-^may be a preferable ma'nagement st.tat e'gy 
to coping with prolonged p:eriQdi of shrinking resources . If our:argumeH| i^- 
accurate"''that daclaring a crisis can be an organizational good^^the resulting 
prescription for man'agers is td kn^w when to declare a crisis and , how to 



utilize one.' These are the topics covered in body of Chip pap^r;^ 
""'■^■^r- " - - ■ ~ F.nt-ftring THp- Rpalm \f-Crisis- 

* , Th6 atgumaht' presented here is derived fr«k>,tha Literkcure and >t^he v 

/ " I 
^authors' field experiences over the past two years, Ar-we worked on separate 

research projects* we found Qurselves exposed to examples of educational ^ 

institutions reacting to. rapidly changing» usually deteriorating, condit^ions * 

One of us had been studying labor relations in 80 school distric ts irv: y 

California and ' II 1 ino ± s ; t Ke other had been studying the effe'ctsof 

"^onstrailied res^^ — ^and four-^year public colleges -arid - 

universities in California* In each sett ing it bfcame apparent that thereV 

%/ere some instances in which a particular stimulus .provoked a crisis response 

and that there were other instancres in which comperable'st imui did. not* We y 

became curious about t he dif f er ence s in managerial treatments that vere 

accorded similar events. Eventualiy i we becatne convinced that the differences 

we3re no t simply those ol style * but thit the organizati were responding to 

essent ially different /contextual circumstances* Thus, we ca&e to^ believe that. 

the declaration of a crisis was *con tin gent upon the tonditions that were . 

present in the organization and its environment. 

Defininf a Crisis . , . ;^ . U ' 

Before p r o c e e d ing^ f u r t h e if the word "c r is i^'V nce^ s mo re exp ii ci t ^ 
definition* The word itself is b€ Greek o r igi n . mean ing a point of^ * 
cu lminatioh and separation / an in stant when change one way or another is\ ^, 
impending," or* more colorfully, a' critical moment "big with destiny* In 



5 




that the- goilis^3wir^^^.iSi5-ve To convey^ f yirthfef" what- we-lncend, 

we apprdprikte f row-a digcuss'ion o f crisis management in incarnational 



I i g c u 5 s'i o n o f c ri s i s ma n a g e m 

: ^ ^ . ^ ' ' •■ - — • " ■ ' ■ ■ ^ . ^ ■ k 

relations! ^ ' ' ; 
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^ . Crises are matters of degrte» being emotionally: 'Linke.d' to 

" such subject ive therms as - c-alaTiiit v and ^^^grggnp-y . . ^ - . 

Crises jareVgenerally distinguiahed from routine situations ^ : , 
by a sense of UTgenay and a-Aconcern chat pro.bl'ems will, 
become worse in the absence of action* \ - — • 

While some authors favor a^efinition of ^crisis that incluiefc the elements o£ 
suddenness and surpri se . our view of crisis extends to condi^^ions. that may 

_al^o_re_sult ^rpm a _ a lowly/ maturing processt . that is» evolvl.ng situations 

_ _ _ _ , _ ^ _ _^ __ _ _ _ . _ _ ^_ ^ _ _ _ , _ , ^ _ _ _ 

that CGU^ld~peEhaps have be^ anticipated*^ ; 

An additibi^al. distinction is central to the discussion in this' paper* 
Most of the literature concerns what we call a flanife ^t: Crisis* Such a crisis 
is readily apparent; i t s rmena^cYnx^nOTuf e speaks-i:or-it^el-f— an-d-compelrn^ 
close attention of management. The convenFTonarwrsdom obligee the manager in 
such crises personally to appear "to "take charge"*-even if there is very 
little tba^t Ean be done. ManagerSythent stay cool and act decisively*^ 
There -are* of" c nume r o u s e xamp 1 6 s of these manifest crise^ in" 

educatiori.al institutions* The recent financial crises o^ pubTic schools ip 
jJew York p. Chicago , and Boston are ca^es in point* So are emplo^^^riker in^^ 

any number, of school disc r i c'tsV co 1 leges and universities, as t^eXl ^s, of 

\- ■ ' \ ' . - . ■ ' ^' . ■ ■ ■ . - ■ , . ■ . '---i. 

course* natural catastrophies or disasters, ' . \ ^ " 

^ the Manifest Cjisi/s-can be contrasted with . the Opngup Crisis! : TKeV: latter 
is barely visible, if at alL, and often reflects a chronic problem which, 

- : X ' ^ - . : . \ ' \ : ^ ■ ■•■ 

while* weighty , does ^nofc dramatiie ^its^lf • Such crises are not self-e v^de^n^ ly 
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perceived to = be organ i t iona I t urh ing points. They remind us of Burton 
GlarkVs phraie»erises of decay. jit is these opaque crises that we wish to 
addre s a i n t h i s pa p er » andt particular ly* to consider the role of manageraenc 
in declaring acid managing such crises- ^ 

Tq dec^larf a cm sis , in our usage, means thai top management ^-ordinarily, 

- — ■ / ■ _ , 

f or t he se pur po s e s , a co 11^ ge or "un iv er s i ty p r es id en t or ^a sc hop 1 
Superintendent "takes specific actions calcul'ated. to dramatize the seriousness 

of: a situation* T.his declaration of crisis might be accompanied by the 

' \ ^ ^ ' ^ ' . . ^ . . . . ' ' 

es^al^lishment of extraordinary deeision^raaking. pro cedures * to dea 1 with the 

situation or by a. proposal for a. radical course of action. 



Th^ Crisis as An Organi zation^l Good / 

Crises are neithe^r inherently good nor bad for ^n organization. Their 

total impact may cut in either direction* 

: The crisis may be assdciated with/ the vc loser irit|g^tion of the 

organ izat ion p the appropriate innovations for meeti'Tig the= \' 
^crisis and' the clarification of relevant values, or at; the , 
■ other extreme it can, lead to behavior whleh^is destructive ;^ ^ 
\ to the organization •arid st^riously limits "its v'iabllity*" ^ . . 

Crisis mnnagement^ differs from routine management in at l^ast .four 

iraportani respects, Fits±^\lt allows the leader to ;*suspend/- the tiorma 1 

authority system and to draw together only those per eons who genuinely need 

^ ' ■ _ ' 11 ■ '" ■ ■ 

to be^ iavolved in a temporary task unit. In this paper, we refer to such 4d 

ho c organisations as "cris^is councils" although in. their actual oc.currance^ 

many different names are used. Divisions and hurt ffeelings about proprie.t ies; 

are less acute during crisis periods » and thus failure to include everyone in 

the PCO.C6SS or in the informatidn network, which is a serious protocol problem 

during rout irie; operat ions , is a matter of less concern* proprieties of 



^ hierarchy c^an be bypasied. ^\-\\ " . ■ . * ' ' T./ - { ''- - ' - r ; \ 
* Second, criies anab;la-the leader to su^spend s t;a ndLatd opeyat ing 
procedures. Reporting and bomiiunicat ions channels vcan thus be shortcuti and 
more direct communication is Likely* Moreover* the crisis council often works 
in close physical proximity * thus serving both the timeliness and dir:ectness 
of cpmnunication-^^ • ^ . ' . ' 

Ixhird, crises allow alnio^t unlimited attention of the or|ani2ation'^top 
leadership. Leaders are^ enabled* even commanded, to ignore^\other*vaspeets of- 
their work during a crisiB* The ceremonial and routine aspects of work which 
ordinarily usurp managerial time can be pushed .aiide for a while. 

Fourth, in\ general a crisis promotes and requires a more'' act ive search, 
for alternatives s\ a'lso . establishes conditions in which bold actions are 

. mora acceptable "than during "normal times. Thus* a crisis perfbnas the 
function of liberating organi^at ions from past commitments , pract^ices 'and 
psychological Wonstraints . : \ .^i — , 



In short, \a crisis has the pote^nt tal ^of f^ocusing organisational energ^in 



new direction^ . The deelaratiori^ of Acrisi/s may create an oj^^ortunity for 
organisational elan , teamwork, and, a spirit y6f compromise, even sacrifice, on 



t^e par t of ind ividual s wi thin ■ th^ organisation and its subuniti^s * In other 



wor^s , Lri sis can becbme a vehicle f\pr organizationaU-growth. 



By\way of co ri t r a s t p e r s i s ttent , bard /f inane ial times or unstable, 
leadership, without the benefit of a d^eelared cripis," tend to promote the 
hoarding ,of internal rtsources= and Across-the-board deterioration rather than 
a sharp recalculation of priorities and a targ;eted redeployment; of resources* 
Indied, "business as usual" in the face of, a steadily dwindling resources is 
likely seriously to compromise the organisation's mission. As Herbert Kaufman 



- has .noted- vitti regard to public agencie s , "the thrust of the ^^cent ives; i s 
toward spreading resources oVer as broad a front \as possible, which often 

"allows "so- lit tie, f prevent "the mobil ization irequire,d CO" 

set out boldlym any .new dire ct^n* ; . - 

To PPclarf^ or^Not P/clare ; . . 'v , 

■ - In looking at organisational response styles to seriLQus^ adversityi some 
1^ decision rules about the declaration of crisis have be come'* apparent . Those 
rules have to do with' two criterion variables: (I) the extent- of 

organizationaL. slack or resources to respond t.o apparent • and discover'e d 

. , ; . .." 0 - , r . ^ . ■. 

- problems and (-2) -the- c 

the declaration that a crisis exists. ^' . . . , — 

SJLm^ is simply the rfisisurces of the OBganizatipn less the demands put 
upon it^ Slack d^oes not imply flushnqjs or a /surfeit of resources; rather* 
tlie^ concept is one ofvan organization' s abiLity to respond to .eKternal and 
internal demands. One p^f the difficulties of organizational crises is that 
they are freqdently man infest ^ only 'when the of gan iza t ion has run downh i 1 1 so 



'far that it has lit.tl'e iXack left to reorganize itself , to experinie^nt or to^ 
change its behavior, 

ii/central to the crisis declaration. I*f the problem that 
the Lristit^tidny^faces is not so apparent that it is manifestly of crisis 
proportions i the4 the person niaklng Che declaration must be believed in" qrder ^^ 
t'o have the intended crisis effect take place. If the leader ' s declaration, of 
crisis is not beiievedi then a reverse reactiqh will likely^ take pljai;^^^ The 
nclnbelieyers strive hard to show that the- ins t i t u t ion does not hrf1/e;any 
problems or at least any problems ^that could not yfe overcome by the dism^a^, - . : 



•• / 
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of its., current . 1 tader ship, :.^His type, of ^^^r^ f ourra Vih' = | 




management - s Seclaration of financial erisrs* 

. To Sjummar i'zeV t he "'r^a 1 ^ to management ii to= =raake a present 

"serious but not f ully ;manif esfi probrem^^that ^ia » -.an ' opaque crisis "-^appear to 

. ■ . ^ ■ - =■ "=^"s-- y- "' ' ' ■■ . "V ■ , 

-. ' ■• ■' ■ = '■■ ^ '^-^ ' ^- '^^^ . 

bfe ©no of"* ma jo^ pi^f^ortions rdr to ;make anf impending crisis ' suf fie tent: ly 

proximate in' the pereept ion of other s so that it can be acted uppn in the 

present- In other wpr^ii w^e haye se t" out to describe the circumstances in 

which it is, possible* . indeed responsiblei-sf or managers to declare a crisis and 

' . ' " ' • ■ . ■ . - . \ ^ " "* ■ ■ ^ _ , ' "_ ' 

'thereby enable them to invpke the special, type of management" that it ^ 

requires * ^ ^ * ' 

The . literature and our f i%ld e^eriences have ^pro^ided us ^wiih six 

distinct types of responses to organisational advetsity* These correspon^d to 

different levels of organisational- slack and the.^presence or absence of 

credible readership. Brief ly * the six categories iand their appropriate 

responses are : /. ■ ' ' . . .- ■. ■ :• . 

1. High Credibility/High Slackr This is a situ^ 
'which t ha institution continues to enjoy a relatively high . 
level of resources^ but it cannot meet ail the demands put 
' upon it* Its leadership , commands a high level of 

confidence i and statements by the' 1 eader s are generally ' 
believed * Such a situation invites\ declaring what wa have , / 
V, caried' a Oonsolidating Crisisi essentially ^ priot it izat ion 
\ of resources supporting the historie^r generally accepted 
mission of the institution. 

.2.' Low Credibility/High Slacks The leadership here has a 
similar resource base as in the first situation, but it does 
not enjoy cSe confidence of the folldwers And coristituent^ 
. The le.ader cannot declare a crisis ekcepi^ in' situa.tions 
where one is c 1 ear ly man if e s t . The on ly f^cho ice *Qpen to 
leaders who wish to remain in offi^ is t%fall back on, 
Distr ibution of Adversityt thus creating equity among - a 
d^ivided constituents. 
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3. High Oredibility/Modierat^ 

^as ma4eraCe slaqk^ a/conditidri 'in which^ the inptitution can: 
cpntinUe to protect its basie }fune^^^^ through 
the redistribution of resources , and there is a substantial; 

situations moderate ; sl^ , >fhere the leWership enjoys 
high conf id^ce ■ there Is a^ppss iBil i t y of i Lea der 
■Decl atat Ion of Crisis^^r^he making man if est of, a; chronic 
prpbLem and dealing with it ^through ikil If ul masVageinent * 



Lpw. CredibtX^ iltuatipri the; 

5t* must be prepared not to be he lieyed *^^^^^^^^^ resour ce 



leadei 

situation is more serious than in the high ilack cell and 
thui thii consequences of ..cbntinuing to distribute adver sity : 
a r e; more pvdnoun&ed * As- a result* the bbl4 leader may 
choose^ to invoke ' a Hiss ionaty Declarat ion of Crisis , knowing 
ac the outset that the messagi wil I not be ^•cceptedt but 
being prepared to evanrgeliEe uhtil enough- converts are 
found* ' ' / ■ ^: . . V 

5 * -^Higff TSre a isrnjt^ 

the institution: is threatened,, and everybody kriow t 
Leaders who enjoy high confidence in bad ti^roes (often they 
are new leaders).may declare a Mandatory Crisis, and eKpect, 
at . least \^fot a times high le'vils of support? for 
eKtraordinary procedures and actions s . V V 



6. Low* Credibility /^b>Qw-"&MMt^^ this situa^ ion » the v v ■ 
: ■ : leader has little ch^si ce \hut to dec^ 

dramatize the seriousness o^the si tuat even though t^e « . 
leadership may -not be Believed# In doing 'sp the .reader ^ m^ v 
■ . ^suffer heavy pen;al t ie St\ iriclud ing remo^a r fr^ ^ 
' Hence*: our laboli Pyrrhic Declaration of CriiiSi ■ ; \. :— \ 

Management reaction to each/of these six condit ions - are il lustr ated in 

the cases which follow. Some of ther situations, illustrated le,d to su.cc^sful 

conclusioriSi some were clouded by complications,, and some seemed to be 

si/uations of lost opportunity . Yet i we must be. mindful of the fact that' 

tnesc investigations are Bi2AJL«h.a£. • and that .reading' qrganiE^t iona 1 

e^nvironmerit s , ■ likfe plotting military strategy, is mo re safely donfe after the 

batt le is over> ' > . - V : * 
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^ _ To ill^^^ variety of o^^an i zat lona I res,ponsei_» the _^fol^l;owing 

" ^arfe^^ i^correspoDd with each of the" six cells in Figur^e. 1 . 7- ^Srl&f''^^^ v 

1.- Flagshi p University (high credibility/high s4ack) . r = \ V- ^ 

*^ Flags hip Un ivers ity i s , a place of carefully eonstrueted prestige- The' 

institution ranks among the vbest research instit^cio,ns ip the councry. Yett. 

following the passage of a tax limitacio^measure (California's Proposition 

W) Flagship faced the prospect of budgetary cuts and 'steady re;venue - attrition 

...^ - 7 ^ 7 . . ■ 7. /: 7^^ = % " ..V./ : ' j!^': ■• j J\ 

T for the fdr-s^eable future- The administration was nonetheless credib-^^ in the 
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When faced with the impending fiscil 1 im i t.a t i o n s , the chancallor 
undertook a clear prioritization and a selectivity in the way ^the cuts were 
apporclcned* Virtually the first step the administrat ion took was to declare 
a crisis. tThen» after detailed consul tations i especially with representatives 
of the faculty senate, the administration as ser t e d^t^hat resiarch and the 
maintenace of a c a d em i c . s t a f f were to receive to.p priority and that 
administrative services were not* Several dozen administrators, ranging up to 

I 

assistant vice chancellor ranks, ware advised that their positions were to be 
abolished at the end of, the academic ydar (about ten months hence)* Som^ 
a dm i n i s t r a t iva ^ f ifn c t ions were consolidated* Some were phased out via 
attrition by year's end. In all, the campus announced that socie 35 
administrative position^^ were to be ^ eliminated with a projected annual savings 
of Sl^raillion* Heavy cuts were ordered in the administrative analysis unit 
and staff, an area-in which Flagship had developed special competence, but one 
which re4ated more'to organisational maintenance than to scholarship. By way 
of contrast, the academic side of the institution was left unscathed* As the 
vice-chancellor for administration noted, conceding that campus priorities had 
to be kept straight, "We weren*t about to cut out the fire department* 

In the case of Flagship, declaring a crisis was not only possible and 
desirable but comparatively easy. Despite the fact that the campus may have 
been stretched thin financially, relative to its own past, compared with some 
other institutions. Flagship pps'sessed both a measure of budgetary slack and 
enornjous amounts of human talent - In all, bold administrative action w*as 
feasible. The ability to "pull off" that consolidation of administrative 
positions hinged on the administration's dramatizing to the campus community 
that extraordinary measures were necessary, even if the situation did not 
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constitute a five-alarm crisis that jeopardized institutional survival* 

The leadership of the inscitution'wasfrconsider.ed' legitimately 
authoritative, and the academic mission of the institution was wifely (perhaps 
univetsally) perceived to be the highest priority. Even the demoralijed 
administrative support staff, "confronted so bluntly with their status of 
secondary importance within the institution, could not disagredwith the 
prevailing campus value that protection pi the academic core of the university 
was essential, *. The chancellor's decision reinforced that central mission, 
and, even though the measures taken were painful in administrative cirTles, 
they were accepted organizationally because they were consistent with the 
dominant values of the institution. In the final analysis, the administration 
was able to seize upon the campus community's heightened awareness of 
Proposition 13 's implications to^make 'an opaquecrisis condition more 
manifest, and thereby, to accomplish through bold action a rnodest 
administrative restructuring that some administrators candidly conceded was 
overdue* ^ 

, In the case of Flagships t]iete'appears also to havu been an eleuieuL at a 
"cosmetic crisis" insofar as th-p action ot'ih^ ad\ninistratiun, liuwever 
desirable, was not ab so lutely, essential* The adminisLration exercised an 
option. Declaring a crisis afforded an opportunity, eft a bearable cost, to 
telegraph dramatic messages, beyond hollow rhetoric, to the staLe legislature, 
to the governor and, indeed, to the public* To the policy^maker s , the message 
was I Lyun intlio absence of drastic cuts, our situation requires some very 
painful bloodletting. You are on notice that further cuts mean more heads 
will roll; there's no more fat to be trimmed," To the public, made aware of 
the situation by the considerable attention the pfeis throughout the state 



paid to 'the campus' bold accioni the message was i "x^^^ great.\ un ive r s*i t y has "V 
' been forced to the brink,- If you condone further cutbacks by the poLicicianSi^ , 
the quality of tfte place, wij.1 be seriously jeopai^dized , 

Assessments Successful, outcome * High credibility plus (relatively) high 
resource| yiel'ded organizational opportunities to ^consoljLdate and priur^Ltj^ze 
and political opportunities to demonstrate the seriousness of ituatJ-on. 



2. Rockroad ^C ommunity CoLlGpe ( low credibi 1 i ty/Jiig^h slack). 

The president declared an- a 1 1-^ut ' crisis at Rockroad. Commun i ty Col lege • 
but it did not have the galvanizing influence that the president intended* 
Thera/were two apparent ,reasoV4i^ First, tHe president lacked t=.h^e 
be 1 ievabl i li ty that he^ presumqblyi Selt he pdssessed. Second, the campus 
community perceived that the institution had sufficient rdsoufcds to respond 
to the situation without making drastic changes in its qperationSs 

When the tax limitation measure that affected Flagship University was 
enacted, the president calculated that campus revenues would be sharply 
curtailed, lie further concluded chat, if the required cutbacks were 
distributed evenly throughout the campus, the college vo^^ be left with a 
1 e s s - t h an^a t t r a c t ive program, one which would continue to be particularly 
heavily staffed in^areas of low student demand. The president declared a 
fiscal crisis and* proceeded to initiate program consolidations and to dismiss 
faculty in some areas, 4 hailstorm of protest followed, eventually leading to 
a recall campaign led by faculty activitists against the president's 
supporters on the board of trusteeSi' In the midst of the campaign, the 
president abruptly resigned to accept a position elsewhere* 

In addition to the president's lack of popularity, there was several 
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mitigating events that lessened the financial irapaqt of the tax ll^tation 
and, thereby, helped to erode tl\iS president's credibility. Following the 
enaccihent of Proposition 13. the ftat,e legislature passed bailout 
legislation to replace revenue losses from property taxes with state g^eral 
funds. Irt additioni the community college district was in an area of sharp 
'population growth, and ^the concomitant building boom aided local property tax 
revenues despite the severe restrictioni of the tax limitation measure* Thus,' 
rather than drawing the administration and the faculty together in the face of 
common adversity, the attempt to declare crisis led to the activation of 
factions within the faculty and, eventually, fostered the president's 
departure. Rockroad serves as an illustration of an institution whose 
condition was- perce ived differently by important people* The president 
thought of the institution as being in serious financial condition, which- it 
ul&imately was, but he w4b unable to create a sense of that crisis credible 
enough so that others would allow him to act in ways that departed from the 
traditional sharing of the burdens, , 

Assessmunt^ Unsuccessful result. With a rclaLively high degree of 
or ganxza t iona I slack, but with very little credibility, the president's 
declaration of cris-is and attemg^ed sweeping reorganization triggerej^a' 
campus-shattering response. P-=erhaps a milder management 
response^-'distributing cuts=^- coupled with intensive efforts to establish 
credibrity, would have bought needed ti^me for subsequent, more serious 
r e d 0 p 1 o y mo n t s . 




3/\ ^dustriaI City High School District (high credibil ity/mudium slack). 

The situarion in the Industrial Gity High School District was 
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characceri zed by a series of crisis declarations. For some yeari, this school 
district had experienced a. gradual de^clinf in its own p ro du ct ly i ty and a 
decrease in pblitical support within the community,^ Its str-o^ig fa^eulty union 
operated with what could be best considered a swae thearC .oontr'ae.t , The 
administration was basically comfortable with the uniont and^, eohsequen t ly , 
teachers ^got most of what they^ sought during contract negotiations, including 
highly protective work rules. ^ ^ ~ , - ' 

The ' d e t er ior a t ing political situation bacame untenable for two 'reasons* 
First r there was growing percept ioh in the community that the schoQls were ■not 
^doing a sntisfactory job. in. part'becau^e public expecjations were high,, 
induscriai City w.as a we 1 1^ es tabi is he d town of second and third t^neration 
European immigrants who kept old family* church^ and organizational ties,^ 'Sons 
and daughters returned to town wij^H law degreea in' hand, and tliey brought wit'h 
Chem increased ^xpeccation^ for the schools. They fit in well yith the. 
existing community and its influence patterns* The ^t-e4 c;he r 1:^* on^the other 
hand 1 ived -most ly outside the cormuni^ty* and they were never considered to be 
part of it* Second, the school board became a politica'l embarrassment* Ev^en 
in Industrial City, which had never been khown as a good ' glvernment town, 
the infighting an4 antics of .the partisan and divided school board . became a 
visible public issue. There were frequent unf avora-lfle 'notices in_^ the local^ 
papers and allegations of favoritism on decisions ranging from the letting qf ' 
construction contracts to the hiring of janitors, Te^chfrs were regularly 
advanced on the rank^and^co lumn schedule by appeal to their favorite school 
board member, who in turn would work with the administration to find a iilghly 
original way of counting the teacher'^ y§ars of service and educational 
attainment. 
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The dMsatisfaction in Industrial City came to a head in two successive ^ 
ool board electioni in which Che aiscredited school board was. with one 
exception, repl'iced. The new board declared a crisis. It .worked quickly to^ 
lacilitate the s u'perLntendent » s ret iremint and soon secured a superintendent 

who was both, tough-minded and a s k i 1 1 e d-. La b or negotiator. The new 

" . = - i? , 

supeVintendent took office with what he called, ''the mandate from heaven to 

: ^ ^' ' : J ' 

restore administtat ive leatffership *.t^o the school system* He resorted to crisis 

declarations at two points. The firsK period lasted from the time of fhis 

\ ^ ' . ^ ^ ^' - ' ^ . \ ■ ^ 

arrival until the settlement of Jhe^irst collective bariaining contract 

several months late'r , ^he superintendent e s s ent ia^l ly f o rmed a cabinet 



government with t^he school . board , which became quite active in the management 
,of the dis trict-=much more >o than merely ratifying the activities of the 
super intendent . ^ , The board wanted 'an a ct iv e sup e t; i nt en d en t , but it was 
determined to be a part of the action, toof . 

' The second us'e of^.crisis mahagemerft .techniques was more bounded and 
episodic'. It tfiok place during the superintendent's second year at the ^nd of 
bargainings- a. period frequently know^ a s '^cr i s i s bargaining in the labor 
relations texts. The s Up e r i n t en^rf ent p6rsonalHy directed the bargaining 
strategy in an .^ttempt to rewrite some^'pf-the language, in the contra'ct* 
contrpritatioa with the teaQbors was inevitable. In their, terms, what the^ 
superintendent was attempting was called ''a take back,'" the elimination of 
contract- provisions favorable tc^ the uni^n. The bargaining team% headed by a . 
school board member^ became ^£he i^ps t i t u t i o n ' s "c r i s i s council for several 
months. , On behalf of the board, the superintendent presented a package to the 
teathers essentiaUy on a ,take-it-br- leave-it basis. Prediccably, chat 
'angel-ed the union representatives. The 'result was the contra§,t provisLons 
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found^o be so offensive by the board, -dealing with teacher evaluation and 
^.'class scftedulingp were sub^stant ially modified* The admini scratLon ^ in facti 



succeeded *in taking them back without having to make significant concessione. 
Despite the short strike, cdnditions approachih| xiP^alcy were soon rescared. 

Assessment: Successful result. The board and adrainistr»at ion ^were abLe 
to redefine authority relat ionshjps within the school district, reversing t^e 
trar^d toward disproportionate employee influence* 

The charac teti St i cs that made the declarations of crisis possible in 
Ipdustrial City were a c'ombination of high credibility of the new 
administratiDn (and school board) an^d a moderate aaiount of running room. In 
this case the s^lack was more politi^L than'at was financial. The school 
district experienced tight* but not impossible times. The ability to make 

^ ; \ ^ ^ " ; ' . .. 

changes came from the superintendent's solid, 7='0p support on the school 

>* ^ 
board, and both the boa-rd's and superintendent's willingness to devote time 

■ ' t ^ , \ . 

and attention to the reordering of employ ee re lat ions in the^ district. 

' ^ J , " ^ ^ . 

4. Slate 'Board of H i ghor Educa t idn ^( low credibility/medium ^lackr— ^ 

Occasiorially a declaration of cris#s is made b"y^ persons who k no w^'"^- the 
outset, on^s_hould know, that they lack ^ the v-es sent ia 1 cridibility to be taken 
ft face value. These crisis actions are taken either Dhrough misca Iculationp 
is appeaTed to be the case at Rockroad Co^mmunity College, whOre the itrategy 
backf fred, or t h r o u g h^d e I i b e r a t e ly casting oneself in the role of a 
missionary, as ^in the success'ful strategy employ'^d by th4 State fruard of 
Higher Education, 

:, This particular confrontation took place at the. end of the 1960 's, just 
as Allan Cartter's research, predicting an oversupply of graduate education. 
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was starting to make an itnpr e s a io'n , The State Board, never a popular 
organization with its constituent aampuses (arguably no State Board Gver is or 
can be)s had^ acquired a new execytive director who had been a 'second echelon 
a^tninisttator at otie o'f thos^e campu^ses. The state-s ^university leaders 
eKpected him and his agency to follow in tfte fcraditiop of loose coordination 
of higher educatioji* couple'd with agency ads'ocacy of the university system's 
needs' to the governor and the legislature. Those expeGtations proved to be 
incorrectly placed* . . 

The Sxate Board* rather routinely* asked each of the constituent campuses 
for a survey of program eKpansion plantf. The Board and its staff were shocked 
at the answers. Nearly 800 new doctoral programs were envisaged! A dramatic" 
r^esponse took place. The ^ard declared a moratorium on new programs and 
comrniss ioned a^/'blup ribbon' committee to fashion a new master plan for the 
state's higher' education. .Viewed within the conteKt of the agency's 
traditional tehavior. thi^s action constituted a blunt declaration of crisis. 
The coinmittee was met' with i i c r e du I o u S ne a s ^t the caro^pus level where 
admin^e r ator s with single =minded determination were bene on expanding the 
capacity of their institutions to accommodate (in their view) anticipated 
expansion in enrollmenti* Morecverp campus ambitions* fueled by the growth of 
the previous decadci were ever expanding, jrhe prospect of^oving up the 
ladder of academic status was powerfully all/tfringi^ especially among the former 
teacher colleges and state colleges which had only recently taken the title 
"university," *They all want to be little HarvardSi" muLtcred one Stata Board 
staff member* * ■ ^ 

The Board's committees worked for over a year gathering demographic data 
and* holding scores of public hearings around the state. The action did not 
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fall within the conventional bounds of crisis manageTnent in that the Board was 

not directly responsible for any campus operations. Never theltss , the Board, 

led by its new executive director, clearly had assumed strategic coordinatton 

of the state's higher education system^-or at least if sought to do so. The 

predictable reaction to the cominitteeVs planning report , wliich re communded 

severe reductions in the plans for expansion of graduate programs, was pure 

outrage. The inst itut ions .were furious with what they felt, with more than a 

little historical justification, was a usurpation of pheir self-determination* 

Individual faculty and deparLraents were also gravely concerned that their 

I- 

aspirations not be fulfilled* This concetn was made more acute, it would be 
revealed later, because many^of the institutions had been 'recruiting faculty 

is 

with assurances that f u 11-^f ledged graduate and professional departmerifs would 
be developing in the near future; it ndw appeared that those promises would 
not be fulfilled* . f ^ * 

In the-face of challenges to its authority and credibiUty, the Board 
invoked a well-used strategy of calling on ostensibly credible outsiders to 
reinforce its reading of the environment* ^ The blue ribbon comnuttee gained 
iubstantial credibility with the legislature and the executive officers of the 
governor. The committee itself also employed oucside exp e r t i demogr a phe r s , 

r 

labor market scholars with independent (out of state) credentials, and 
academic planners-^to buoy its position that graduate enrollments had expanded 

4 

beyond the ability of the academic labor markets to absorb^ its outflows. 

Ah one might expect, a series of political contests ensued over wliich 
aspects of the committee report would be adopted by the Hoard and ultimately 
reflected in budgetary recommendations and program approvals--an area in which 
the Board had final approval power, but powor on ly. -light lyujed in the past. 
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EventuaUy, the Board adopted a new master plan for the state Chat severely 
curtailed the growth of graduate and professional education and dashed many 
institutional visions of glory. That accomplished, the blue-ribbon commi t tee 
was diibandedt and business, more or less as usual, resume^i 

The crisis declared by the State Board essencially involved educating a 
constituency* While at the outset that task involved a great deal .of 
"^coercion, the weight of the information eventually took over* As the Board's 
committees d i'd fhoir work, insticutions came to understand that their 
enrollments actually might decline in the near future- In the months =and 
' years after the Board*s new, more restrictive master plan ^as adapted, the 
campuses came to operat iona l^e the vision of reality called for in the plan. 
As history caught up to that vision of reality, making decisions in accordance 
with the plan became politically easier on the campuses. The dream of 
. launching count less . new doctoral programs gradually fadca* Indeed, within a 
. few years .:€ven the Board's plan came to be looked upon as a highly optimistic 
* document. 

The strategy used by the Board was intervenLiQn bv .nn nutsidn partv. For 
a S'iJ|uation to be regarded as serious frequently requires an outside authority 
to reinforce the necessary iniWfrnal belief. In this case tHo blue ribbon 



committee fulfilled the position of the outsidei and hence c'redible* experts. 
Similar oxamples abound in higher educations Accreditation teamSp 
particularly those in the p r □ f e s s io na 1 ^occupa t lona 1 areas, commonly act in 
explicit or implicit collusion .with deans and department hea d s i n dc c 1 ar ing 
that programs are a^ubstandard to the point of risking a loss of licensure or 
accreditation status. Such^'missipnary statements," coupled with the threat 
of sanction are often sufficitntly powerf^ul to jolt the organization into a 
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crisis managemont responBe, The 



use of consul'm^W'V'^^lA'^^'f^j'i^'^lW effect. 



ralthough faculties, -.in particular has/ &^'bGC0<faf^S^fsjis4ingl'y cr%:\ical of 
'management consultant work, partly bactfusa 3^4^ j tten not very feod and 
.^^arltly because it is f requent ly . transparent advoc^ac^ pt^a4ing fbr a c^^'rse of 
V action that the administration wantgd to take in the f ira^Tplaee^. 



Assessment : Successful result. Low levels of or^ganisation cre^di^ility 
were largely offset by enlisting the assisCanee of outsi^e^^eredible pare^es, 

- ' . , %- 

This enabled the agency, after much conflict, ultimately" to win at least^\fe:he 
reluctant acceptance of its constituents* 

8 « . ^ M 



5/ llillsidp State College (high -credibi I i ty/ low slack) 

/ : Thts case of H^illsida State College pepc.esents an instance of a. campus 
administration opting not, to- declare a crisis. It chose thereby to forego 
opport un Lt ies for revisions that, arguably, would better have prepared the 
campus to meet an uncer^in future* 

Hillsidei from its inception in the early 1960's, strove hard to achieve 
a satisfactory level of enrollments in a t r o pdW t a n area congested with 
/competitors, . Dut tlie^ cement had hardly dried before the I970's arrived to 
deflate most campuses' heady dreami, including Hillside's- Through much of 

s that decade the'campupi, fought back, vigorously and cr^ativelyi to carve out a 
respcccable share of the student market* Programs fashioned to appeal to 

« shifting student interests aboundedp And yet enrollments, which had crept 
upward in the campus' early years, began to slip backw^ard* There was no 
single caramitous year, just ^eady, debilitating erosion* The, cumulat ive 

effect was destined to cripple the campus Onless the trend somehow Was 

i ' ' ' ' ' 
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reversed* 

As a re&ult of enrollment shortf a Us and shifcing scuiant interestSp Che 
campus soon found itself with a number of under subscribed departments. Over 
the years, the administration had resorted to the conimonplace scrat^gy of 
protecting* faculty memberH in overstaffed departments vhile hiring part-timers 
to meety'the needs of «sCudents in sucb popular areas as health scienceSi 
commun icat ions f and business administration- Tile use of part-timt^ was 
especia 1 ly^at tra.ct ive in view of the fact that the proportion of faculty 
enjoying tenure had risers to pearly 80 percent* 

^ .The threa^t posed by Pr^posicion 13* reinforced by mandates from the 
systemwide office to effect some, significant be 1 1- cighten ing , confronEed the 
-campus adminis traction with the necessity of revising pfevious. cpping 
strategies. The need/to act decisively was ynderscored by the campus-, own 
grojections for still fever 'students t^e following fall* 

Numyrous ^eetings were convened* Alternatives were considered. Three 
Qptions or models emefged which soon were labeled (1) muddle through * Ij^ ( 2 ) 
'moderate cii^t » " ^nd (3) "deep cut/'^ A Council on P ro gr am s^aji^d Pfiorit|^es» 
which had ^een established two years before and was c om p r i se d;,^o f 
representatives from all campus cons t i tuenc ies , began to function as a crjlsis 
counci^l of sorts, 

' J. 

The option of niaking deep cuts in the core faculty was handily rejec&eds 
though a few vocal dissidents expressed strong opinions that facing the 
music' now was preferable to other courses^ of action* Huddling through, a 
time-honored strategy much in evidence in organiEation life, was likewise 
'^ej^eted. The campus chose, instead, a strategy which required that about 
one-fourth of the full-time faculty be assigned to teach'onc br more courses 



the next fall in 'areas out s ide ! the it "homti*' departments* The centrar ideat 
though never^ eKplicit Ly eon^eded,, was to preserve the core faculty virtually 
at all cost* To achieve this end in the light of budgetary constraints and 
declining enrollments, part-time faculty were laid off in-droves. 

As events evolved, administration and faculty alike-^ i/jc lud ing both the 
faculty senate and ttie embryonic faculty union organization-'cmbraced this 
invent ive .approach with great enthusiasm* Indeed, the campus congratulated 
itself ^fbr having 'found a way to save *the core faculty and keep the campus 
afloat-'for the time be^mg* 

The point for present purposes is that the administration opted not to 
declare an all-^.out crisis,. Instead, in the face of a variety of strong 
pressures ' and ' the desirability of maintaining "peace on the block, the 
administration chose to adjust without resorting to laying of^f core 
instructional staff. The merits of such a decision can be argued either way. 
The imf^ortant value of avo id ing. demor a li z ing layoffs of full-time faculty was 
pitted against the institution's oblig'ation to provide its students with 
acc.epcable quality in its academic program.t an objective pyt hard to the test 
given the reassignment of a quarter of the i ns tructidnal staff to courses 
outside their own disciplines. And then again, one c^an appreciate a campus' 
natural disinclination to sound the alarm and thereby to draw the public's 
attention /to its plight- 
Assessment i Result unclear. By not declaring, a crises, opportunities 
F.urely were sn'crificed to accomplish some significant and apparently 
mudh-necded ra s tructuring of the instructional st#ff* It will take some time 
to gauge the consequences of the administration^' a decision not to seise the 
opportunity afforded and instead to instifute a strategy almost certain not to 
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^auf f ice'^WfeVvrt^^^^ -Ch6 "adminiit Stat ion* s- advantage of— --- ——^^ 

high 'drtdibillty^ combit^ed with th6 disadvantage of depleted organizational , 
slack, our bias 'hol^s that this administ r^st ion should haVe sought td 

Ltrahsf orm, the opaque crisis into a manifest one The condi-tions at Hilaide j 
made declaring a^ trisia virtual ly mandatory. §iich a declaration might have 
etiibled the^administration to attMk the severe staffing problem head-on 
rather than tr.y ing desparataly .to buy at il 1 more time while any remai ning _ 
institutional fleKibility was evaporating* r . 



6. Hi ghwnod Unified Seho ol nlstrict (low credibi 1 ity/ low alack) ; 

Cbllictive borgaihing had traumatic birth in Highwgod, a large suburban 
school district whicli had been ^rapidly growing in the two decades following 
Wo'rld War II, but which was now suffer ing^ both declining enrollments and .a 
substantial slowing of its taK revenue growths It. had undergone a prolonged 
strike, bitter feelings and continued hard negotiations* For years, the 
district -s employe relations had never real ly approached normalcy. Still 
unresolved were the ultimate questions about staff cutbacks* In the charged 
labor relations atmosphere, the :su^ and board had been reluctant to 

carry out any staff reductions other than those wh uook place through 
attritibhr /the cost of the inevitible bitter conflict "-as just too high* 

Late one fall after months of negotiation and nadiatipn, the district 
finally settled its bargaining contract , Clearly, the sr^ ^ t leraent callodtfof 
programma tic " reartangement 4 . Both labor and management ;new that the budget 
would not cover the agreed upon salary increases for the current^siEcd staf f . 
Because staff reductions had not bee,n carried out in the past, class sizes 
were already very low, and there was, thus, a general anticipation that staff 
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reduetions would be made* But few were prepared for haw drastic those 
. reductions would . be* . ^ 

A convent ionalmanagimenr strategy would lead to closing one or two. 
schools with teacher reductions falling perhaps in the 25 to 30 range. The 
superintendent looked at the disrrict's declining enrollment projections and 
came up with a much bolder recommendA'tioni shut down schools I The. 

superi nt pndent thereby very deliberately declared a ^riais. The shock value 
o£ his recoMiendation waS clear r the school 'disttict *s f ina 



front page news* and discussion about it was on everyone* s lips,\ 

. ■ A succession of cri^sis responses took place. The. f irst was a public 
exprication-of the~ ;di strict ' s f inane ial condition. There was little doubt 
that the district had financial problems, and the drast ic. recommendation had 
made the financial plight more believable than it had been before* A crisis 
council was formed, actually several ©f them* One committee* highly visible 
with Membership drawn from both the obmmunity and the school b^ard, was foraed 
review the recommendation about the number of schools to be closed' and to 
rj^commend which sites ought to be eliminated* Another "council * although it 
was less an organiEdtional unit than a, matter of working cooperation* was 
formed between the administration and the leadership^ of the' teachers' union. 
They traveled together from school to school, explaining how the cuts would be 
made* the opera tions of the reduction-in^fprce provisions of the teacher's 
contract t arid the due process protections that ' existed for teacher s who 
received dismissal notices* Another message was also conveyed: the 
admify^stration was not "playing games." Teachers could not expect that the 
dismissal notices were merely a matter of the district's, legally safeguarding 
itself and Chat revenues would eventually be found to rehire them. 
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^ remarkable. The union had never been considered legitimate* and ^the-diatrict 
■ still did - not enjoy any Chi ng approximating cogpera't i^ e labor re la.tipnS • 
^ r .^/HoWeyert the unipn leader ship pressed to fight the 

■ ; layoffs* It had neith the: treasury tfo carry on a prolojiged : 

fighti and the probability that it would Ipse was high. * Procedural due 
" process was about the best that it could offer/its meiobjers* In addition* 
there-was a felt need for an establishment of .normality in; labor relations and 
^"^^^eiffeMl^Wli^f^ifr^tKe~ser^^ r - — - - - 

■■- '-^ V . : . ■ ; ■. ^ r ^ ^ ^ . ■ -^^ ' . ■ / - ^ ; 

There was; howeverp a py.rrhic aspect to the crisis declaration. The 
superintendent resigned, largely because he anticipated his ihability to 
eontinue or to achieve reappointment by the scftool board. As he said lateri 
; have no illus ions about my oWn tenure. I just, want to get this problem^ 

taken ca>e of in ^^h% district. We could have approached the sitj^'^Con 
/ ' gradually • 'closing lone or two schools a- year^ B-tit that would have taken years 
- ^ before we worked it out* Each year, school attendance boundaries would have 
had to be realignod* there would have had to be addi.tiona'l layoffs, and 
everyone would Have had^Jo Vattend to the prgcess. It was better to^get the' 
: problems taken care df at oncep . ■ 

Assessment r Successfui outcome^ in terms of organisational needs. \ 
. ' Although the strategy inN^oke d^ b y . t h e f up e r i n.t e ri d en^^ resulted in hi s 
•se If-perce iyed inability ' to cpntinuet his bold declaration of Qtisis led to^^ 
decisive (though painful )4si*c t ion that avoiding intermLnable debilitating , 

^ \ '^■ ^ ^..^ ■ ' ^ ^ . . . , ■ ' ^ 

organiEacipnal atrophy . is^.r, 

= " ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ • . • ... " * ' ' ■ ' 



\ The Rul^s" af^C^sis. Managements r ^ " ; 

L A- series of basic ruVea are iuggested ^by -^e cases illustrated above. 
Thp f irs,t/6f these is that the ef f ective' declaraci^^ .of a cr is cont ingent 
on ^'an ajccurote iself-percep'tion the credibility of an institution's 
le^dersjiip and an accurate perception of the extent of Organizational slack* 
,Given the proper" conditions t a declaration of crisis is an appropriate and 



viable options We ^ should make explicit* howevetp that are nb^^ . advocate ing 

... - . \. ,.v^-'v^; / - .. ^ ' . . - ' ■ . '.' ^ ''^ ^ . . 

Sham-or decei^t* The si tuat ion' or problem around whLjch 'a crisis is, declared 
may be in -part symbolic* but at; the root there needs to be a ^ehJfcne probl-em 

I . =■ • . ... <i ;•—■.-.■=■=■,/■ - ■ . ■= ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

-of grave .dimension*" ^impiyV be less a pparent * 

-/Secondi a declaration of; crisis* to'be suecessful* must have the 
potential pf leading to ^substantial. ^benefit to the organisation^ Crisis 
ma^nagomenf is risky, and therefore assuming the risk should be exchanged only 
in return for the prospects of a substantial payoff* / 
Third, if a crisis is declared, the act of declaration should be highly 
viaible and upequivocab-le* There should be no mistake in anyone's mind chat 
the organisation is in c r i s i s and t ha t i t is being attended to* A 
half *:hearted declaration is surely self-defeating. 

" , Fourth, after the cris^is is/ declared it must be managed conspicuously* 

■ ^■^-rJ- --^ ■ - ^ -.^ ^ ^ . : : ' ^ ^ 

It provides a window of opportunity th-at allows action with sometimes sweeping 

result^. On the .grand.est scale* Franklin Roosevelt 's^famo us Hundred Days* 

\ : , ' -5 . . • . . : -- i 

: , ..... ' ' . ^ . ■ . 

predicated on widely perceived social and financial stress of the timesb 
permitted the president to move in dramatic faahipn toward a series of 
unprecedented legislative and executive actions that f undaraenta lly changed the 



nature of the. federal so^scam* :TM:ariiis having been acknowledged» radical 
V. counte^r^maasurfrs— v^=e^mare digiiJtable* It reniains to be seen how successful 



i 



he current Reagan administration will be in appropriating a similar 



strategy. ' ^ . ^ ^ % - . . - 

Fifth i an array of crisis" management taetics are available to the crisi s 
manager* Several are illustrated in -the case examplesf : " v " 

- " " - - . . .^ . . .- . .. ^ , ^ ■ j " i ^ * ._ ,. ■ ^ = - ! ^. ^ '- - ■ - "iP ■ -'^ 

. = • ■. ■ - ' J ' ■ ■ - — ■ ' ' • -' ^ - ^ ■ ■ -• 

i. . To derive Strength fpdm vea'kness by^^ onpself to a future that^ 

would be distasteful to the 'institution if allowed to take place;. ; ^= 



2 « T o make use of an ^ i n t e r v en i n g outside p a r t y . t oj> d ^am a t i z e t hi 



Sjgriousnie^s of the problem:|i^^p^ , , ; . V . 

,. 3, To make use of a '^^isia^ council * ' ^ - . ^ - , 

The styength't hrQugh-weaknesg strategy ;is basic in negotiations an'd is 
appropriate to decl ating'a^^strategy # too,* The underlying idea is.^o birfd or 
commit ope self t* however re luccant ly p to a course -of a ct ion which has 
disastrous overtojies unless another powerful partyt such as a legislature» 
takes clear acCion to rgs.cue the situation. * The strategy is useful only when 
the potential rescuer has a stake in avoiding the^aytion-"f or instance. 



closing a campus^'^that the "crisis declarer is cortmitt^iS. to in the absence ^of 
relief. The rescue^ must also have^ the resources to/^top the impending, 
disasters and. he mus^t be convinced that the principal par ty i s not bluffing. 
Orte commonly lised form of s treng th^thTough^weakness is known as /coercive, 
def iciency"'--the deliberate eKhauating of. founds before the of a project, a 
school year or the rike. Thus , r.u*nd i n g a g efl c i e & o>^'^ffo^ an 
interruption in-services or a mission uncompleted if additional resources are 
not lorthcomingi and they may be motivated tp support the^'ehttrprifilB in orde^ 
to avoid the catafitrophy looming^ lar^i . ' . ' ■ 



/ ; Frequently it becomes necessary to have a situation ilesignatecJ as seriQuii^ 

^ ■ . ^. - — ^- • - \ . ' ■ \ • ■ 

by/an Qucjide party. Thus» ihtervfent ion (fot examplet as p r a e t i c e d i njit^ilS" fef " 
* vState Board^^ase*) becomes an important strategy. Institutional mana^geriimA^^ 

be abld to trigger an iriterventj.on * but they may, not always be able to contSol ' 
. one* . . i...; .. . . ■. . '.' = . .V-:\ •■ ,'[: . ^ ' ^ ' /. . . . ,i. 

;i* The crisis council is a standard fixture, of managerial responser and "so^ 

of it=? advantages have been addressed above. They were used in quite a few 
t situations- following the , passage of Proposition 13 in California (for exasiple* - 



at Flagship). Even so"; they do not meet with universal approvalt andg if the 
prfsia is not fr^rminatedi the regular operating procedures of the organisation 
wil 1^ swamp the crisis council. . / 

A fifth and final rule holds , that the crisis needs to be terminated. If 
the erisi'S team 'simply drif ts apartt the organisation will be left^confused 

about wiiatt if any thihgt has been , accomplished* . A pffeferable response is to 

. ' ' ^ ' \- , ^ • ' , ^ '' '■• - ■ - - , / ' . _' -■ ■ "^ ". 

abolish the crisis councilp close temporary officeSp and diitr}.bute vhat 

organ lEat ional' rewards *ire available to those who distinguished themselves 

during the 'period, . 



To summarize our thesis, |V/e submit that our field observations suggest 
pat t er n^ of admirii st r a t ty e re spo nses to les s^ than - fully^ mature crisis 
situations* We have ventured beyond those obseryations to suggest conditions 
under which management should and should not opt for particularly bold action. 

More specifically, we have contended that an astute manager (perhaps a college 

= ' ** 

president or school superintendent), when confronted with a non^dramatic but 



aerioui threat to the arganizationp under some circumstances sheuLdi in' o^ur^ 
teifminology. tWek to Cranifora that opaque criais into .a manifest one. That 
isi on balanj^ the opt ion of "declaring a Grisis"*'*-of escalating; par ctpt ions 
of the problam^^aiiiy well become attractive. For while, crises in some respecti 
limit management 's degress of frtedom.* in other :quite impor.tanc respects the 
widely shared perceptio^-^ of crisis provides management with th^e latitude to 
deafl more effectively with problems Menacing the organiEation.u . * 

_lTom^Paine p^that f iery ^patriot of revolutionary t im eSa hardly evoked 



images of an analytically "or iented management consultant* Du,t ^ perhaps he 
would have been better at it than many latter-day managers nnitious to= avoid 
the stigma of organizatiorial crisis » He once observed: 

.The neater any disease approaches toacrisiss the nearer ^dfc^ 

is ito a cu^re* ^ : , 
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